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unrealistic assumptions, and at times disregarding the fact that families, unlike their models, are not static.
Apart from these difficulties, questions must be raised about the narrowly economic focus of the new home economics. The application of the tools of economists to areas that previously had been the preserve of the softer social sciences has given rise to the hope that we are moving toward a single structure of hypotheses about social behavior, supported by research in several different fields. Two decades hence we may discover that we have created a rather impressive body of social science literature, which if not unified may at least be confirmatory (Goode, 1974). But this hope will surely not be realized as long as the new approach fails to take note of powerful nonmarket variables whose effects may run counter to those of income variables (Goode, 1974).
When models take into account nonmonetary variables, without pretending to monetize them by attaching a purely hypothetical and imaginary value,11 a further breakthrough in the direction of greater realism and relevance to policy issues is likely to occur. Such factors as tradition, status, direct satisfaction and dissatisfaction with work, and dependence upon or independence from others, while admittedly not easy to measure, surely would help explain many of the unaccounted-for variations between individuals and changes over time, and most likely would contribute to the resolution of some puzzles that existing theory has done little to resolve.
Unresolved puzzles still abound. For example, according to Becker (1974), the more the man's earnings exceed those of the woman, the greater the incentive for the two to get married. Why is the same not true when the earnings gap is in the opposite direction? The greater a woman's value in the market compared to her contribution in the household, the more likely she is to work for money. Why does she not cut down comparably on her hours of household work?12 Economic vari-
11  As Goode (1974:347) points out, "The monetary equivalent, so tempting to the economist because of his past training, can create both obstacles and factual errors in the analysis. ..." A good example of this is when the value of the work of full-time home-makers is assumed to be equal to the wages earned by women in the labor market even though the potential earnings of the former are likely to be lower, if only because they have less labor market experience.
12 Claire Vickery (1979) suggests this is because purchased and home-produced commodities are not interchangeable, as is generally assumed. Also, as Berk and Berk (1978:462) point out, there is a lack of substitutability among the contributions of all the household members, as shown by evidence that, holding income constant, husbands in high status jobs do a bit more household work. They suggest this shows that the division of household labor is not entirely a function of productive capacity: "Who you are matters as much as what you are able to contribute."for discrimination, is the failure to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models.
